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ABSTRACT • . ^ . ^ 

A study (based on data 'frca the National longitudinal 
Survey^ of Labor Market Experience) vas conducted to deter tine the 
caui^^s and consequences fpr voaen of leaving high school tefore 
conpletdon. Four factors (race, school leaving, notlierhood, and 
eiployaent status) ver^ explored by ccapariiig d9ta obtained ann;ially 
between 1968 ajid 1973 for 5,000 woaen, consisting cf both dropouts 
and graduates. The findings indicated (1) that pregnancy and 
<:hildbi rth/ are the causes of prenature scbocl leaving; (2J that the 
presenae* of -a child prevents nany vonen froa. fin^ding aeaningful vork 
at a reasonable salary and froa taking f^raal. training prcgraas; (3) 
that dropouts are less likel^ to have had extensive eaplcyaent 
experiences before leaving school -and tc possess the skills^ eaployers 
need and therefore suffer froa higher uneaplayaent rates than 
graduates; (4) that because of thepLr lisited skills aftd experience, 
dropouts^denand lover salar^esth^n graduates, and velfac^ th^n^^ 
becoaes the only viable alternative 
care responsibilities are involved; 
sti;ongly feel the econoaic heed for 
interested in returning to school ^ 



for thea, especially if child 
(5) that black vcaen- aore 
further training and are aore 
(6) that, blacks do not earn as 



auch as vhite vbaen regardless of their previous vcrk experience; and 
(7) that blacfk voaen vho have young children are aore likisly to be on 
welfare* Due tp a decline in the birth rate, an increase in the 
nuaber of voien coapleting high school, and th6 reccaaended increase 
in availability of birth control aeasures for teena9ers',/ the future 
nuaber of feaale dropouts and^the probleas they encounter were seen 
as steadily declining«^(^L6) | 
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The transition to adulthboti, is at best a difficult period for many 

young American women. ' We still tend to idealize a process whereby the 

"averse" young woman completes high school, then rationally makes * 

decisions regarding further schooling, career and family and proceeds 

to implement her plans. The reality, of courser, can be far different > 

* \* * 
for substantial proportions of young women leaving school. Indeed, 

even the standard phrase, ^^transition from school, to .work" begs- the 

question for a significant proportion of young women who for various 

reasohs tend- to quickly b^ome excluded from the economic mainstream. . 

This paper will focus, on younfe women who either, drop but pf high 

school without completing the 12th grade or- who complete high school 1}ut 

do^ not immediately attend college. We will use data from the Natiraal ^ 

'■Longitu,dinal Surveys of Labor Mai*ket Experience of young women to examine 

both the determinants and the consequences of, dropping out of high - ' / 

School. This siirvey initially interviewed about 5,000 young women aged 

ik to 2k in 1968. These same women were interviewed annually between 

i960 and 1973 and were asked an extensive battery of questions relating 

to their educational, empl))yment , training and family .experiences 

Thus, it is possible to fallow the 'same women thi^ough the school leaving 

process noting changes in their family and employment experiences 

coincident with their withdrawal frofi school. Also, the longitudinal ' ^- 

dimensions of the data set enable us to examine the work exfperiences 

of women at several points after leaving school. In this regard, ye 

havp two printiipal objectives for this paper; first, we ^present ^?:-^ain ' 

basic data relating to the association between race, school, leavinfe 

motherhood and employment status not' previously available' in any ^ ' 

published/source. Second, we try to jclairify some of the causal dimen- 7 

sions associated with the above factoi^. ' . ' / r 

" . * ■« \ 

School Leaving and Family Status \ 

The association between school leaving and marriage and chilSbearing 

»'t_» ' ^ *^ 

IS obviously complex. Some young women may^ accelerate h^rriage, and > 

Child rearing plans as a preferable alternative to an u^appy scho,Ql, % 

experience. Other young women may be forced' to terrai^nate their ediica- 

tion prematurely ^because of ' an unplanned pregnancy or birth. One thing, * 
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.however, is clear; pnce the child is born/ the presence of the child . 

inqpoaes severe constraints on the ability of the woman to adjust her 

plans, bfe they work or continxxing -education. • ' ' 

While fertility behavior results in a permanent condition, atti- - 

toides regarding one's future are much more ephemeral ♦ The NLS inter- 

views include eactf year a q.uestion regarding the young woman's long , 

-tertn plans — what she expects 'to be doing at age. 35* Thus, it is ' - 

possi'ble'to compare the work attitude responses of yoiing , women the last 

year before they left high school with their "responses the fifst inter- 

view after leaving school and the second ^^terview ^fter leaving school 

(between one and two years 'after leaving school). The changing pattern 

.of responses to this attitude question for women who had' a child by the 

second interview afber school leaving is highly suggestiye . For both 

the white high school ^dropouts and graduates who had borne children by 

'jthe second' sur-^y date after leaving school, there .was,, a- sharp shift 

^away Trom positive work attitudes ^fter leaving school. ' For white. 

dropouts, the percent expecting to be working at age 35 declined from 

about kO^o 28 percent • Fot white high school graduates the decline - 

was from about hQ to 31 percent. Thus, >fjonsistent wit'h approacliing 

child birth, there is a shift away from the, work role attitude and 

towards jnor^ traditional family attit-udes. ^nce again, we cannot clari- 

fy the causation; for some women, a shift towards *a family orientation 

preceded' the pregnancy and birth event. For others, the attitude shift 

may have represented a rationalization for a fertility fait accompli . 

Also, for s^e women, a shift towards reduced work' expectations may, • 

have reflected the reality that their ability to maintain career tiesv 

had ^ been* reduced. 

'By the second survey date after' leaving schdol, when dll of these 

young women had already had their first child, there was a major in- 

cr^se 'in» long-term wot^ expectations, an increase not noted for those 

women not having a child. Thus, school leaving and the imminence of 

marriage or a child was associated with major shifts towards the family 

role, whereas the actual arrival of the child resulted in a dramatic 

7 

reversal with shifts toward more positive work attitudes. Appare^itly 
the actual presence of the child alters a womto's long term perspectives 
regarding her -work and family role. The realities of motherhood bring 



. hoio^ to maoy women both- a psycholoigical aiK^conomic need^ for gainful 
activities outside of the home. In some fnstances, the long and short 
tenu dim^sions' of» this .need are reflected inlhediately in 'labor force 
entry^ ^^or other, women,: the longer term yCrii desires must of necessity 
be mediated* by short term home -commitments as weli as^av^ealization 
that more educational^ and training skills need f irsi; *lDe^cquired. One 
m^or problem, of cqurse, is 'that tbe education-work-family juxtg.- 
positio* becomes more complex. In i^st ^itt(ations, ^completion of -educa 
tion and entr*y into employment can b<e' much 'more effectively implemented 
if they prece^ child bearing. ^ As alrea% noted, whereas attitudes are 
easy<rto alter, behavior patterns" cdJinot be readily reversed.. 

Using the longitudinal* dimensions oh the NLS data, one can easij.y 
ascertain how the school-leaving transition is as^ciated with child- . 

•bearing. Figure 1 compared j;the incidence of parenthood among blacH''* 
and white l^igh' school graduates an& dropouts classified according to- 
enrollment status at :the time of the birth^of tlie child. ^ | It may be 
noted that substantial proportions of young high schools students have 
already had a child* before ^leaving School. - This is 'particularly true 
for the y^ung black women.. For example, as of the , month of schot)l 
leaving, 20 percent of ¥he black high school dropouts, and about 13 per- 
cent of the black high school- graduates had already borne a child. IJie 
com^l^able 'White estimates were 6 .and 3 percerr&S^From a negative 
'perspective, it is likely that early chil'dbearj(ng certainliy contributes 
to premature scho'ol leaving.^ However, on the positive side, it is als 

•^clear that many' young women are able to continue their schooling at 
least to high school completion in spite of having borne *a child. 
Indeed, it may be seen mor^ direct'ly from Figure 2 that of those women* 
who have' not entered college and have had a first birth, very sub- 
stantial proportions bore th^t child wHile th'ey were a;t ill enrolled in 
school.. Moreover, it is only 'after leaving school tliat one finds sharp 
increases in the proportion ^of young women who are moth^i^s , reaching 

M5 percent for all black high school dropouts and around 25 percent for 
black high school gr^uates and white dropouts by nine- months after 

''school ieaving.' Only the white high school graduates postpone child- 

^ ' . • ^ • t 

bearing' in significant proportions ^weljl beyond the high sphool leaving 
date. Of ccfurse, what this implies is that substantial propt>Ttion§ of 



these yOung women are pregnant at the time they leave school, a, fact 

r ' ' . ' ' 

which can severely . constrain their sftort term^work and educational 
'^al.s.. • ^ ' ' ' , 

When the high sehool drof)Duts in the sample w,ere aslsed (at the 
first interview after leaving school) why they dropped -outs^ their re- 
sponses confirm whaj; we^lready know .fro;7i the patterns described above. 
Fully 55 ,peTc^nt of the* white dropouts and' 62 per'cent of the blacks 
gave -"marriage pregnancy" as the reason (Table 2). ^However the 
'vast majority of the white women dropped out because Jbhey married, 
whereas about percent of the* black wom^ti. dropped out of high school 
because of pregnancy or childbirth. Also, very few of the youth dropped 
out of school because of^ work-related 'reasons. . Th^t is, there is no 
'fevidence that having' a job while in school contributes significantly to 
dropping out. Finally, there is 'little evi denote that^ack youtlT 
dropped out because of a direct dislike of" school — a phenomenon which 
was more prevalent among white dropouts! ' 

Perhaps the most important evidence^ generated by theses data relate 

to the 'Stated desire of many- of these » youth to return to school. Indeed 

,# - • * 

as may be noted in Table 3, almost two' of every three black high.. school 

> % * - 

dropouts indicates that ^he plans "to- return to school, in contrast with 

only one -of tht-ee 'Of her white counterparts. Thus, 'regardless o/ the 

reason for droppi-^ig out, we know that the motivation for returning 

' . ' * * 

to some form of . formal schooling is there. Unfortunately, we also 

luiow that the vast majority of these youth do not return. The combina 
'tion of family Mresponsibilities, limited funds and, perhaps, institu- 
tional rigidities in-'the educational system uiidoubt'edly prevent 'all but 
the most highly motivated from- returning. * Of course, we should not 
minimize^ the fact that marri'age and family as reasons for dropping out 
of school may in many instances '"be only thd o^ert^ manifestation'^f a 
general dissatisfaction with the youth's experience in high school. * % 
Thus, indicating that one plans to^jreturn to school, may be a vague 
^statement of a willingness to return-, but only if^he young^ woman sees ' 
a reason for doing so. -•^ . 

Moving from the period of school' enrollment to the post school 
period, one may note that significant proportions of these young women 
immediately strive to upgrade th^ir skills by entering, formal -training 



programs. . At the first"^ interview after leaving, school, about 13 per- 
cent of • t'he white high^ school dropouts and 28 percent of the white 
graciuates indicated that they had been enrolled in a formal training 
•prograiti during the preceding year—otitside of their regular school 
par.tibi*pation. The corresponding ^figures for blacks were even higher; 
19' percent for the dropouts and 3^ perce'nt fo3? the graduates. Thusj, 
even among' dropouts there are j rej.atively substantial pVoportio«is whL^f 
immediately try to improve their- sta-feus through foEraal training. Table 
k indicates that there are^majar dif ferenc^s-^in -^he motivations behind 
training participation by black and' white female youth. For, example, 
oyer half of the^white dropouts ^ve *\anted to continue education" as 
the prinfaiy reason for faking training whereas almost two-thirds of 
the black dropouts gave work, or job related reasons for the training, 
lliis. patuterr> J.S consistent with the knowledge that economic need may be 
a greater training motivator for black than white youth. At the first 
survey after d^ropfing out, kk percent of y;he black high school dropouts 
had had a chil(^ compared with 25 percent for their white coimterpart} . 
In general, the blacjc dropout comes from a poorer backgroimd and, in 
fact, 'is about' four and one half times {h5 percent compared with 10 
percent) as likely to be receiving welfare. Thus, the black youth, 
'after having dropped out^Aay be l?ss able to afford the "luxury," in 
terms of time -and money, of acquiring non-job. specif ip>^aining. 

~It is 'useful to recall at this point the -long term attitudinal 
data presented in Table 1. Both before and after leaving school, black 
youth in all eduqatioji categories and family statuses were much mor^ 
likely to indicate fiiat they plan to be^^wori^ing at age 35. This fact 
surely reflects the knovledge that their econc^ic options in this regard 
aiffe severely constrained. Th^ earnings of black women are in many in- 

r 11 

stances a major component of their family income. To these young 
women, dropouts as Wijll-as graduates, potential earnings off^p/^e 
best "avenue for lorig t:t»rA financi'al security."^ 

The considerable motivation behind the training desired of many 
of these young black high schoop. dropouts is Mghlighted in Table 5. 
Of those who enrolled in a training prograjn aftkr leaving school, black 
high school dropouts ar^ seemingly much more likely than their white 
counterparts t*6 stick VflTtli the program. Among white dropouts who 




enrolled in training, wO percent completed their training, about 10 



perceAt were still enrolled as of 1973 and fully percent had dropped 
out of the p^ogr^. In contrast, kk percent of the black dropputs had . 
'completed, iiOj)ercent were, still enrolled and only 10 percent had dropped 
out. Indeed, black' high school dropouts had^ about as good a training ; 

^completion record as- black high/ school -graduates . This pattern did not 
hol^for the white youth where the white liigh^-school dropout was three 
t^es as likely to leave a training program prematurely as her graduating 

JcouQterpart, 

V The evidence presented* in thi# sec)bion of the paper is consistent 

with several premises* First, an extl^ely large proportion of pre- 
mature school, leaving is associated with family reasons, although' the 
direction of causation, of course, remains unclear. However, students* 
attitudes toward family and work are often times unrealistic, as 
witnessed by the major work attitude shifts associated with school 
leaving and childbearing. The childbearing event then makes the recon'- 
cili.ation^of work desires and reality more difficult. While training 
programs can help in this regard, for many women the desire for meanings 
ful employment cannot be easily met, as the following labor f<^rcei, 
transition data demonstrate. 



School Leaving an'd Early Labor llarket Experiences 

Large jnumbers arid proportions af young women who are not bound for ' 
college are already in the labpr force before leaving high^school.' As 
shown in Table 6, labor force participation rates an the 10 month?, 
before leaving s^chool ranged from a high of over 50 percent of white 
graduates to a low of only 25 percent of . black dropouts."'"'^ The low 
participation of black dropouts may reflect in part the extremely poor 
labor market faced by 'black teenage women. In addition, their relative 
lack of experience with job hunting and employment compared with 'other 
women their age probably compounds their later difficulties in finding 

jobs. ^ ^ r 

^ In the 10 months after leaving .school the great majority of high> 
school graduates of both races were in the [labor force as compared with 
less than half of high school dropouts. Part of the difference between 
graduates and dropouts can ,be^ explained by the differing proportions 
who had borne a child, demonstrated previously, more dropouts than 
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graduates and more black women than white had children within the first 
year after leaving school. However., even among women- with children ' 
there were large differences in labor force attachment. Black graduates, 
with children were much mor:e likely, td regain in the labor force tUan 
were otljer.youiag mothers," as Tab-le T shows. It "^ay be that the majority 
of white Uomen who had children shortly after leav^Ag school ^preferred 
-to stay at 'home for a tim^ and 'to depend on their husband * s^ earnings 
in the traditional manner. However, since many are married to men .Vho * 
also left school at an early g.ge, a substiant^ial number of these women 
may later nee(J to* work to help support their families. Indeed, their, 
pireviously mentioned change in attitude toward work after the bi^th of 
a child silggests as much. Black women graduates who had children 
perhajis exhibited greater realism as to the importance of their own 
economic; contribution; the majority contirfued to work. It is probable 
that black dropouts, many of^whom were not married, had great diffi^- 
culty in findfing jobs that would support themselves and their children 
and hence turned ^o welfare instead. 'This is discussed further below. 

Among women without children large differences i--n post school labor 
force participation between gradjuates and dropouts are a^so apparent. 
These differences may reflect in part the higher^ robability that drop- 
outs are pregnant or are married and engaged in a housewife role. Differ- 
ences in the difficulty of finding work, reflected in the unemployment 
raj:es shown in Table 6, may also serv^ to depress the labor force parti- 
»cipation of dropouts. • V ^ 

For a substantial number of young women who wafvt to work, early ^ 
experiences in the labor market after leaving school a^ not encoura^ng. 
The high unemployment rates of dropouts hav^ already bee\ mentioned. 
€n addition,, black women were muc^ more likely to be unemployed thah 
white women at the same level of education. ^ .Nearly half of black drop- 
outs who waited to work failed tp*find jobs during the early months 
after leaving school. 

When t"fey did find woric, dropouts received lower wages on average * 
and were much" more likely t/mn graduates to-be employed in service 
occupations. (See Table cT/V In addition, fewer dropouts than graduates 
held full time jobs. Interestingly, .the wages ^ of black and white women 
at the same educational levels differ.ed very little. While black 
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graduates were soi^what less likely; to hold white collar jobs than were 
white graduates, they received slightly higher average pay, perhaps 
'reflecting their more 'frequent employment in relatively well-paid* 
^operqitive jobs. At least at *this life cycle point, it appears that 
education more than r^ce plays the dominant role in determining labor 
market success — at least for- those who are employed. 

Thus, even in the early months after l^vin^ school, dropouts and 
graduates of the two races vere embarked on quite different courses. 
To su mm a r ize, the great majority of white graduates were working, most 
c^f them in white collar occupations. Only a small percentage had 
children;' those with children generally stopped working.. More black * 
graduates than white graduates had ^children, but the great WjoritV 
continued to work or seek" work. They experienced much more unemploy- 
ment than did white graduates, but when they c3,id find work, their jobs 
were comparable to those of white graduates: Over half of the white 
dropouts were not in the labor force, most commonly because of the birth 
or expected birth of childreti* Those wanted to work experienced 
high rates of unemployment. The- jobs they could find were often part- 
time and at cofisiderably lower pay than* that ^of graduates. .Nearly half 
of bdack dropouts had children and most of these women were not seeking 
work. Chilky^care r^ponsibilities together with high unemployment rates 
and low paying jobs apparently caused many black dropouts to remaiti out 
of the labor-market. With this profile. of the early postschool periods, 
we will go on to ^consider the longer term ej^p^iences of graduates and 
dropouts . • 

Graduates and Dropouts after Five Years ' 

We do not at jvresent have ,data-to follow the later e^xp'Sriences 
•of She cohort we have just described. To investigate the longer term 
effects of dropping out of school on early labor market experience ^ 
we present data on a slightly older cohort * of women, wjio were l8 to 22 
and not enrolled in school in 1968.^ It should be remembered that the 
experiences of th'is older coho^ in "the year afj;er school leaving may 
have been slight]^ ^different from thos^ pf the younger 'cohort described 
above. In 'particular, unemployment rate's for teenagers were generally 
lower in the 1963-6? period than in the 1968-73 years. "^^ On the otljer 

. ^ ■ 
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'hand.^black women ^^robably had fever opportunities i'or white collar- 
employritent in the earlier, period. * ' • 

In 19689 these 18 to*22 jrear olds had patterns of labor force parti- 
cipation that were generally similar ta> those previously described for 
young women in the first postschool year. (See Table 9) The great 
majority of graduates of both racers vorkirig while the majority of . 

dropouts were not.^ By 1973, when they were •'in their mid-twenties, all 

jps except white dropouts had lower levels of laboi^ force^ participa- . ^^^^ 
lan in 1968. As will be seen, the causes of thjese changes were 
diverse. 

,.The timing pf childiiearing was .clearly a major factor affecting 
• * • ^ 16 . 

patterns of particip^t.ion. In all grqups^^many women who .had their 
:hild between I968 ^and 1973 dropj^ed out of the -labor force ^ 

l^ack women were again less likely to stop woNcing th§jT^ 
were white wom^. ' Some of the white women who already had children 
by 1968 ^a4/re-entered. the labor, force by 1973, dropouts were more 
likely toj re-enter than graduates, perhaps reflating greater finsLncial • 
rieeid. B^ack woihen w]:io already had children .iti I968, 09 the other hapd-,^ 
faijjeil to increase^Htr labor force participation by 1973. However, 
s *(!fe ] 



Khis appears to' be *^e largely to "discoujjagementf^If ^ployment rather 

than labor force ^rticipation is cons idered^' black women with children 

in both years were more likjely to be employed in 197t3 than in 19 68*. ■ 

Apparently many wom'fen who could not f irrd work stoj^j^L lookin^J during 

th^e years. y 

The great majority of these 18-22 'year old women had at least one 

child by 1973'. Only among white graduates "were there a substantial 

number of women without -children; these women continued to have very 

high rates of laboi^ force participa%ion whi^ch contributed to the rel§.- 

•. If ' . . . 

tively high overall participation rate of white graduates over the five 
year period. ^ "* / * ♦ - , - 

^ For those who did work we can compare the 1968« an^' 1973 occupations 
of, women who worked both years and also examine the' 1973 occupations of 
women wiio entered^ the work force after 1968.* iSee Ta^l^ 10)^With the. ^ 
*«»exception of Vhite graduates, whose occupational di^^?fe^ution remained 
stable, there was a movement i^tcJ. jj^te collar and out of^ service employ- , 
ment for women who worked both years. White women who vent back to 
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wd<fc between the two years were more likely to enter service employment 
than were their counterparts with longer work experience. However, 
black women entrants, though less likely to be employed in white collar 
jobs vere also less likely to work in service jobs than were women who 
ha'd worked in I968. ' - » 

A comparison of real wages (see Table 11 ) shows substantial in- 
prease^ for women who worked in both years. Although the wage differ- 
entials between graduates and dropouts of both races narrowed slightly, 
there. wel'e* still substantial differences by 1973. . The wage increases 
of black women were somewhat smaller than those of white women. In 
fact, ^by' 1973 the yages of ^hite dVopouts had overt'aken those of black 
graduates. This is true in spite of the fact that more black graduates 
than white dropouts held white collar jobs. 

When wages of women who entered the labbr force between 1968 and 
1973 are compared with those of women working at both dates, there are 
large differences for white women — both graduates and dropouts. / 
Evidently, discontinuities in work attachment lead to^^r^eipt of con- 
siderably lower wages at a later date. THis may be particularly s'erious 
for dropouts, who are probably at higher risk of needing to work either 
because of low earnings of their husbands or because they are more 
likely to experience separation or divorce. ''"^ 

^ ^Black women entering the labor force also earned less than those 
who had worked previously, but the differences were not as large as for 
white women. Apparently work experience did not "pay off" in higher 
wages to the same extent for black women us for white women. 

It is interesting to note that whi^Le dropouts continued to earn' - 
less than graduates after 5 years, white dropouts who stayed in the 
labor force earned^^more_ than gradua'tes with discontinuous work exper- 
ience. Therefore, iCUpp.ears that white dropouts can to some extent 
make up for their lack of formal education by added work experience. 
However, only a minority - about one quarter - did so. $lack dropouts 
did not fare as well. Those who worked both years earned only slightly 
more in 1973 than white dropouts who began work at this time. 

^igpphe jextent^of dependence on welfare among women who had children 
by"their iMd-twenties is shown in Table 12. As expected, high school 
dropouts wereynuch more likely to be on welfare than were graduates. 
However, black ^^pad^oates and white dropouts had approximately equal 
chances of being on welfare. This partly reflects the higl;ier probability 
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that black women including graduates,^ are rkising children alone. In 
addition, the converging wages of white dropouts ,and black graduates 
' over the 1968'^to 1973 period may contribute .to the siipilarity of their 
chances of being on welfare in 1973. 

Black, women who have children at young ages appear to have a 
higher chance of being on welfare than do those who postpone child- . 
bearing. Whether this is due to their having larger families or to 
poorer earning ability is uncertain. For white women, early child- ■ 
bearing does not^appear to increase the chances of being on welfare in 
the^same way. However, small sample sizes may explain some of those' 
differences. This is an. area' which should be investigated further 
with a larger ciata base. In any event, it is clear that . dropping out 
of school substantially increases the probability of welfare dependency 
in later yeStrs. 

Conclusion * . 

From a policy perspective, the results of this paper are somewhat 
mixed. There .are certainly serious adjustment problems for large 
nmbers of young women in the period immediately following departure 
from school, particularly for thos^ who have not completed high -school. 
It is apparent that a considerable proportion of "premature" school 
leaving reflects pregnancy and birth. 

Not only do child-related considerations cause dropping out, but 
they subsequently affect the ability of a woman both to take formal 
training programs, and to find meaningful employment ^t a reasonable 
salary. The -presence of a child not only inhibits the job hunt and 
the probability of finding a job but, in addition, has associated 
child-care costs. Thus, the "threshold" at which it is economically 
rational to accept a Job is probably higher. ^v,,^ 

Lack df school completion independent of the child consideration 
has several short and long term negative implications. First, the 
youth who will drop out of high schobl is far less likely to have had 
extensive employment experiences before leaving school. Thus, she is 
less likely to have knowledge about employers, occupations and job 
search methods that other youth with more ejctensive job experience may 
have. Indeed, for this reason, these youth, -if anything, are more in 
need of in-school job guidance than others. 
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Also, there is extensive evidence that the dropout and less skilled 
youth is more likely to become discouraged and withdraw from the labor 
force, Tliis undoubtedly reflects Several factors; ,the dropout is less 
likely to have skills employers need. Also, the lower pay they are 
able to demand iji the job market increases the probability that welfare 
may be a viable alternative — given the child care^ responsibilities many 
of these young women have. Of course, the less they participate in the 
work force, the fewer useful job skills and experie^nce they acquire. 
.Thus, we have a self perpetuating cycle of early school withdrawal, 
heavy family responsibilities, limited work opportunities and even 
fewer long term work options. 

From a societal perspective, it appears^that the responsibilities 
Ve have for these young adults are not being met. ^so from the 
societal perspective, there are some positive long term signs. Over 
the next decade, the number of l6 to 19 year old young women will de- 
cline substantially (about 15 percent from over 8 million to 7 million), 

reflecting the lower birth rates of the' late 1960s compared with the 
21 * 

late 1950s, Thus, the pressure on the labor force, caused by a large 

number of new entrants, should be somewhat reduced. Also, over the past 

decp^de the percent of young women who graduate from high school has 

risen considerably. In 196^, about 30 percent of 25 to 29 year old 

women had not cc^apleted high school; by 1977 this figure had declined 

22 

to under l6 percent. Thus, the nimibers and proportions of young 
women who seek employment without having a high school diploma has and . 
presumably will continue, to decline. 

Finally, better mechanisms for reducing unwanted fertility among 
teenage, youth are obviously needed. These mechanisms need to be in- 
stitutionalized in such a manne^'^'hat high school youth have access to 
information and -facilities before unwanted births unnecessaisily limit 
'school, career and family options, \ ^ 
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Parent Status by Enrollment Status and Race for High School DropoutsXand Graduates 
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Table'- 1 ^ '^t-'etfeent Expect'ing -to Work at Age 35 by Race, School Completion Status, Child Status and Marital Status 



1 



■\ Ifropouts Craduatcc ' With child . " Without -child Married ^ . Never Carried 

Dropouts Graduates Dropoi^s Graduates/ Dropouts Graduate's Dropouts Graduates 



White* •• t. 

Before leaving'" 36.7' kk.6 hO.3 

' ' Aner leaving 29.0 36.1 28.3 

Two years' after 38.6 37.5 1+8, 



1+8.5 
.-4 ^ 



Black ' 

Before leaving 59.5 76-1+ '68.2 

After leaving 6l,2, 75*2 71*8r 

Two years ^er 6l,8- 70,0 63X . 



1+7.5 

31. g 
• 1+9.9 


33.9 
29.6 


1+3.1 
37.1+ 


39.9 
v>29.5 
/ 1+2.1+'' 


1+6.0 ' 
3I+.6 ■ 
" 37.1 . 


29.5 
29.16 
30.2 


1+2.1 
37.6 
37.8 

• 


76.9 
75.3 
73.2 


l+?.5 - 
1+0.1+ 

51+.6 


75.9 
• 75.1 
67.1+ 


63.3 , 
* 57.5 
63.3 


■ " 76.6 
11.6: 
.79.3 


» 

56.8 
62.8 
60.7 


76.3 
■ 72.9 
61+. 7' 



NOTE: Before leaving references Ihe interview date before leaving school. After leading and two years 

* after -reference the first and second intferview aat^s after leaving school', * 

Samp^fisiaes as follows: kk white dropouts with child, \8" white married dropouts; 93 white\grad!uates with 
childY^32 white married graduates, 67 black dropouts with child, kh black married dropouts'^ 7I+ bldftk graduates 
wlth^^ld, and 62 married black graduates. ' ^ - . . ^ ' • . 
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Table 2 - fieBSon -for Dropping- Out of High School" by Race 



* 


^ White. 




Black" ° 


Nioaber of respondents . ^ 


98 




io6v= 


Percent ' » / ^ 


IQO.O 




'•^100.0 . 


Wbrk-related ' -~ 


k.9 




8.-0 - 


^feLr]^iage or pregncmcy"^ 






Disliked 


■ y 






Other ' ^ 


18.1 -, 




20. T 



NOTE* Excludes reason not available*. . 

1 Pregnancy <^^children accounted -fo? ^.9 percent of the white 
* reason^ andW6.7' percent of the "lilack reasons. 



Table 3 School Return Plans for ,High School Dropouts by Race 

and Reason Dropped Out 6f' School 



Return plans 



Reason for leaving 



-J- 



Number of 
respondents 


Total 


Yes 


No 


.98 


100.0 


"Sh. h 


65.6 


56 


100.0 


kk.6 


55.it 


20 


100.0 


23.7 


76.3 


22 


100.0 


19.8 


80.2 


106 ^ 


100.0 


61i.O 


36.0' 


66 ■■' 


100.0 


67.it 


32.6 


11 X 


100.0 


57.1 


ii2.9 


29 


100.0 


59.1 


ii0.9 



White • ^ 

Marriage or pregnancy 

Disliked 

Other • 

Black 

Marriage or pregnancy 

-Disliked 

Other 
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Table h Reason for Taking Training by Race and School Completi^ Status 



V 

Reasoti for training 


White 


It' 1 

Biack 


Djropouts 


Graduates 


Dropout s 


Graduates » 


— « ' ~ 

• Number of respondents 


15- 


V72 


28 


79 


.Total >^ , 
To obtain work 

To improve current job situation 
, To get better job 
Wanted to continue education - 
Need it, worthwhile 
Other 


100.0 
29.2 

' 0.0 
0.0 

,55. it 
6.2 
9.2 


100 iO 
39.3 
•lit. 9 
8.1 
18.0 
7.1 
12.7 


' 100.0 
it If. 5 
20.it 
0.6 
lit. 5 


• 100.0 
50.it 
17.1 
6.2 

17.1 • 
5. it 
3.1 




• 









0 




J 



24 
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Table 5 ' Percent of Trainees Completing Training by Race and School 

Completion Status- . 



White 
Dropouts 
Graduates 



Training status 



NiiAber of Total Completed Did^i't Still Don't know 
respondents complete enrolled^ completion 

' t - ' ' status 



15 
172 



100,0 
100,0 



39-5 
66,6 



lili.O 
15-8 



10,1 
l6,5 



6,5. 
1,2 



felacls 
Dropouts 
♦Graduates 



28 
79 



100,0 

100 ;0 



50,8 



l6,3 
17-0 



39-7 
^6,3 



0,0 
5-9 



1 Includes some whp were- still enrolled as or 1973 survey 
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Table 6 • Labor Force Participation* and Unemploymejit^Rates in the 

10 Months ^Before and After^ Leaving School: High School ' 
' tfiraduates and Dropouts by Race^ 







White / . 


Black 




Dropouts 


Graduates . Dropouts 


Graduates - - 






Labor forg^e ,participat^2ai 


rate - 


'Before 
" After 


W 


^53.7 . 25il 
' 77.3' ' - H3.8 . 


' Ho. 9 
72.2 


f 




Unenfployment rate 




Before , ^ 
After ' 

^-7f- ■ 


.31.7 
27.6 ' 


16.2 k0,9^ 


— ^ — • 

29.7 

29.1 



a Saiiiple siz^s are as follows for the perio^jl^fore and after" leaving 
school respectively: white'Mropoutsy* 1H6 and l83; white* graduates , 
607 and .725; black dropouts^; 131 and 196; black graduates^, 25k and 

^ 286. X • \ 
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' Table -7- 



Labox Force Participation Rates After Leaving School by- 
Presence or Absence of Children: Graduates and Dropouts 

by Race^ 







White 




Black 




Dropout 


— Graduate 


* 

Dropout 


Graduate 


Witl^ child 
Without^^ci^d 


' y ■• 59.7 


82.5 


33.9 
5it.^ 


65.7 
-*75.6 



a Sajfele sizes for yomen with and -without children are: white dropouts, 
70 and 1^3; white graduates, 82 and 6ii3; black dropouts, 88 and_88; 
black .graduates ,/ 92 and 19.^ • 
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Table 8 Occupation, Wage and Hours Worked at Job Held 

in First Survey Week After I<eaving School: High 
Sghool Graduates and Dropouts 



Job Characteristics ' 


White 


Black . 




Dropouts 


Graduates 


Dropouts 


Graduates 






Percent 




^'All Occupations 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


White collar 


37.1 


72.0 


25.9 


56.5 


• ■ Blue* collar 


16.7 


10.8 


18.0 


19.9 


Service 


k6.2 


17.2 


^56.0 


23.5 


Ftai time Job 


51.7 


70.8 


55.9 


70.2 


MiSEin wage^ 


2.33 


2.6l 


2.29 


2.71 


Number of respondents^ 


51 


i*15 


1^5 . 


133 



a In<- 1975. dollars. 

b For occupation and percent full time, number of respondents 
repining wages were slig&tly smaller in each category. 
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Table 9 Labor Force Participation Rates in 1968 and'- 1973 
by Presence of Children: Graduates and Dropouts 
Who Were I8 to 22 Years Old in 1968 



White Black 

Year ■ 

Dropouts « Graduat es Dropout s Graduates 



Total sample^' 



1968 


.37.1 


_ 70.lt 


U5.3 


75.5 


1973 


It It . '6 ■ 


55.7 


ltd.l 


69.5 


Nimber of respondents 


219 


615 


172 


170 



V Child in 1973 only 



1968 


58.6 


80.6 


66.0 


80.0 


19Y3 


26.3 


1*3.2 


.lt6.3 


65.5 


Nimber of respondents 


50 


272 


32 


' 61t 



Child in both years' 



1968 


30.0 


37.1 


ltU.7 


65^ 


1^73 


lt7.3 


1*5.9" 


39.0 


62.3 


Nimber of respondents 


139 


171 


_113 


68 


Includes women 'without 


children i 


n either 


years . 
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Table 10 



Occupational Di'stributiop in 1968 and 1973 of Women 
Who Worked at Both Darbea_^d 1973 Occupation^ 
Distribution of Wom^fi Employed in 1973 Only^ 



Occupatibn 



White" 



Black 



Dropouts. Graduates Dropouts Graduates 





» 

1968 occupation:. Women emploved both yearR 


Total 

White collar 
Blue collar 
Service 


■ 100.0 
25.6 
38.? 
36.3 


■ 100.0 100.0 
. 70.3 lll.O 

15.1 , 29.7 
1U.5 56.3 


100.0 
33.8 
30.6 
35.6 




1973 


occupation:. Women employed both years 


Total 

White collar 
Blue collar 
Service 


, 100.0 
38.8 
36.8 
2U.I1 


' \ 

.. 100.0 100.0 
1 70.9 22.9 
15.0 ■ 36.8 
' ■ ll*.2 • Uo.ll 


100.0 
55.7 
26.5 
17.8 






. Employed in 1973 only 




Total 

White collar 
Blue collar 
Service 


100.0 
36. 1| 
23.5 

Uo.i 


100.0 100.0 
63".3 ll».3 • 
12.7 51.2 
21*. 1 3I1.5 


100.0 
35.7 
58,9 
13.3 



Sample sizes for women en^ployed both years and in 1973 only 
•aire: white dropouts, .35/and ii5; white graduates, 228 and 90; 
black dropouts, 32 and 31^ black graduates, 73 and 39. 
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Table 11 



Meanyage^in 1968 and 1973: High School Graduates 
and Dropouts^ 



White 



Black 





Dropouts 


Graduates Dropouts 


Graduates 


• 




Employed both years 




1968 


2.1+7 


2.83 2.06 


2.66 


1973 


3.1|i+ 


3.71+ 2.85 


3.3k ' 


Nvanber of respondents 


25 


196 25 


66 






Employed in 1973 only 




1973 


2.77 


3.05 2.58 


3.13 


Nxmber of respondents 


38 


Ik 28 


36 



a Wages are in 1975 dollars. 
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Table 12 Percent Receiving Welfarfe in 1973: High School 
Graduates and Dropouts Who Had Children in Each 

Year^ 



White 



Black 





Dropouts 


Graduates Dropouts 


Graduates 






Percent 




With children: 






1 




Both years 


18.0 


3.2 


J- 1*8.5 

> 


25.9- 


19T3 only 


^ 25.6 


. .6.8 


35.9 


IT. 9 


Total 


20.0 


5.h • 


U5.5 


21.9 


a Sample sizes are approximately the same 
group in Table 9. ^ 


as those shewn 


for each 
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Footnotes 



"Dropouts" in this paper references yoimg women who left 
school tiefore completing high schoi:?! and had not completed* high 
school by 1973. "High school graduate" refers to young^ women who 
•graduated from high school but had not completed' any years of cpllege 
by 1973 and were not enrolled in school as of the 1973 survey date, 

. 2^ , . ; 

\ ^e interviews with these young women have continued beyond 
the 1^73 interview round • Relatively brief telephone interviews < 

^have been accomplished in 3.975 and 1977 and a lengthy personal 
interview was completed in early lT(8. Additional interviews with 
this cohort will be ^iccompli'shed in 1980, 1982 and 1983. Since only 
datu from the brief 1975 int el-view' are currently available, we have 

J confined ourselves to the years from 1968 thfougji 1973 in this paper. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys also include contiwiiing 
interviews with three other cohorts: men ^5 to 59 and ik to 2k 
years of age when first interviewed in 1966 and women aged 3d to 
hk years when first interviewed in 1967. .For a coiig)lete description 
of the surveys, see "The National Longitudinal Surveys, Handbook" 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio S^ate University, Center for Human Resource 
Research), 1977. 

3 

Indeed, a careful, examination of published employment data 
indicates that, while one^(^ ascertain labor forge status for teenagers 
by re^ce and sex, race and enrollment status, and sex and enrollment 
status, one cannot find published employment statistics by race, 
sex and enrollment status. " « 

^In the authors' opinions, there is no literatiJe which significantly 
clarifies, this causal issue. See the -discussions in Phillips ' Outright , 



"Timing the First Birth: Does it Matter?" in Journal of Marriage and 
the 'Family 85 (November 1973) :585-95. 

^Chapter 1 of Frank L. Mott et al.. Years for Decision , volvune IV 
(Columbus, Ohio: Center for Human Resource Research, 1977) highlights 
>^n somewhat greater detail some of the prospective attitu(Unal 
dimensions. 

. 

^All estimates in this paper are weighted estimates. Sample 
sizes indicated in tables are fb^jinyeighted nimiber of cases. 

7 ' ' 

L. Baslyn, "Notes on the Role of Choice in the Psychology^ of 
Women," Daedalus 93 ( 196^1 ): 700-10; and Mar ioni Gross Sobol, "Commitment 
to Work," in Lois Wladis Hoffman and F. Ivan Nye, Working Mothers 
(San Francisco: Jossey Boss, 1975) provide additional evidence 
consistent with this premise. 
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The subset of vomen included in this figure consist of, all vomen 
in the young voman's cohort who had el^ther dropped out of high school 
or held comple'bed high school but not attended college as of nine 
mori^s before the 1973 survey date* Essentially, it represents a 
month by month matching of their school leaving date and the date of 
birth of their first child — if they have had one. 

* 

9 . ' . 

If one examines the high school completion rates of young women 

who are not enrolled inf^chool by age 20, one finds that 36 percent of 
those young women who had a :W.rst birth before age 19 completed ^igh 
school compared with 87 percent for thoae who had not had a birth. 
There were no major racial differences in this- regard suggesting that 
it is racial variations in childbearing patterns that are associated 
with high school dropout raters rather than race-specific differences 
in attitudes toward school ddtapletion. 

As of 1973, >an insignificant proportion of the black and white 
high school dropouts had ret\imed to school — 5 percent of black and 1 
percent of white* dropouts . " • * 

"^or a discussion of the greater black than white female 
contribution to family income, see Frank L« Mott^ "The NLS Mature 
Women's Cohort: A Socioeconomic Overview'," a paper delivered at 
the Secretary of Labor's Invitational Conference on the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Matijre Women, January 26, 1978, Washington, 
D.C. • 

' « => , 

12 V • . • 

One d!l^concerting note in Ivhis regeurd relates to the 'knowledge 

that black le^s educated women, have been withdrawing from the labor 

force in ^increasing proportions in recent years, 'reflecting a lack 

of reasonable-payings job opportunities for women with limited job 

skills. This is happening in spite of their . intense desire to remain 

employed for both economic and psychological reasons. See Frank 'L. 

Mott, "Racial Differences in Female Labor Force Participation: Trends 

and Implications for the Future," Cj^ter for .Human Resource Research 

Special Report, forthcoming. 



^\hi])e 



lil'e our labor force^and unemployment estimates are more 
disaggregated than those of tne published Current Population Survey, 
to the expent our data sets can be compared, our graduatre-dropout 
resiilts are consistent with the direction of more recent C.P.S. 
differentials. See, for example, Anne McDougall Young, "Students, 
Graduates and Dropouts in the -Labor Market, October 197/6," Monthly 
Labor Review 100 (July 1977) : ^0-ii3* J 
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% ' Fpr a more retailed discussion of some of these* dimensions, 

see Herbert S. Parnes and Andrew I:. Kohen, "Labor 'Market Experiences / 
of Noncollege Youth: A Longitudinal Analysis," in From School to Work 
(Washington, D.C.: U^S. Government Printing Office, 19Tj6) . ! ^ ^ 

* * \* 

"^^See Employment and Training Report of the President 1977 > ' 
(Washingtoli, D.C. : 'U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977); Table A-5. - ' . 

l6 ^ ' 

This issue is also' highlighted in Mott et al., Year^ for 

Decision , volume U, Chapter 1. 

* 17 » r ■ ■- '-^ 

The percentage of graduates who were employed increased from 
50.8 in'1^8 to 58. U inT.973. The corresponding figures for dropouts 
were 32.9 and 3U.0. 

18 

That this labor 'force withdrawal is, in all likelihood, mofe 
the result of lack of Job availability than lack of desil^e by the 
many black less educated women who left the labor force is also 
supported in Mott, "Racial Differences in Female Labor Force Participation." 

19 

The dynamics and consequences of this marital disruption process 
are discussed in depth in Frank L. Mott and Sylvia F. Moore, "The 
Determinants and Consequences of Marital Disruption," Chapter 7 in 
Mott et al.. Years for Decision , volume U. ' 

20 

This result is confirmed in a mote extensive analysis of factors 
affecting wages of jjjj^g women in Randall H. King, "The Lsibor Market \ 
Consequenpes of DroM^ig Out of High School," Ph.D. dissertation. The 
Ohio State University, I978. ^ . ' ^ 

21, ^ * * 

"Tloward N. Fullerton, Jr. and 'Paul 0. Flain*, "New Labor Forcfe 

Projections to 1990," Special Labor Force Report 1977 . U.S. Department' 

of £abor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

22 

^ U.S. Bureau of \ the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, 

No. 158, December 19^196^i^"Education'al /rttainment: March I966 and 

1965"; and Series P-20, No. ^lU, Decrember 1977, "Educational Attainment * 

in the United States: Marc^977 and 1976." ' 4 ' 
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A third area of research in which' the Center has'peen active is manpower 
planning both in the U.S and in developing countries^ A current project for the 
Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education seeks^o identify and inventory 
the highly fragmented institutions and agencies responsible for supplying-" 
vocational and technical training in Ohio. , These data will subsequently be 
. integrated into a comprehensive model for forecasting the State's supply of 
vocational and technical skills. 

Another focus of research is collective bargaining. In a project for the U.S. 
Department of Labor, staff members are evafluating several current experiments 
for "expedited grievance procedures," working with unions and management in a 
variety of .industries. The prQcedural adequacies, saifMuards for -due ^process, 
cost and. timing of the new procedure ape being weijSed against 'traditional, 
arbitration techniques. . - . 

" . ( ^ < • ^ 

Senior staff also serve- as Consultants to many boards and commissions at' 
the national and state level. Recent "^papeft have been Written for the Joint-, 
Economic Committee of Congress, The National Commission for Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics, ThelNational* Commission for Manpower Policy, 
The White House Conference on the Family, the Ohio Board of Regents, the Ohio' 
Gqvernor's Task Force on Health, and the Ohio Governor's- Task Force 
Welfare. ' . v ^ -^^^^^ 

The Center maintains a working library of approximately 6,Q00 titles which 
includes a wide range of reference works and current periodicals. Also provided 
, are computer facilities linked with those^^of .the University and staffed by 
approximately, a dozen computer programmers. They serve the. needs of in-house 
researchers and users of the National Longitudihcil Survey tapes. 

For more information on specific Center a<ttiyitie&^or for a copy of the 
Publications List, write: Director, Center for Human Resource Research, Suite 
585, 1375 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio 4320k 
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The Center for^Humah Resource Research 

; • 

The Center for Human Resource Research is a policy-oriented research ^ 
unit based in the College of Administrative Spience of The Ohio State University. 
Established i'n 1965, the Center is concerned with a wide range of contemporary 
problems associated with human resource ^ development, conservation and 
utilization. The personnel include approximately twenty senior staff members 
drawn from the disciplines of economics, education, health sciences, industrial 
relations, management science, psychology, public administration, social work 
and sociology. This multidisciplinary team is supported by approximately 50 
graduate research associates, full-time research assistants, computer program-* 
mejB^d other personnel. 

The Center has acquired pre-eminence in the fields of labor market 
research and manpower planning. The National Longitudinal Siirveys of Labor 
Force Behavior have been the responsibility of the Center since 1965 under 
continuing support from the United States Department of Labor. Staff have been^ 
called upon for human resource planning assistaijce' throughout the wprld witTT^ 
major studies conducted in Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela, and recently the 
National Science Foundation requested a review of the state of the art in human 
resource planning. Senior personnel are also engaged in several other areas of 
research including collective bargaining and labor relations', evaluation and 
mbnitoring of« the operation of government employment and training programs 
and the projection of health education and facility needs. 

The Center^ for Human Resource Research has received over one million 
dollars annually from government agencies and private foundations to support its 
research in recent years. Providing support have, been the U.S. Departments of 
Labor, Stafe^^and Health, Education and Welfare; Ohio's Health and Education 
Departments and Bureau of Employment Services; the.Ohio cities of Columbus 
and Springfield; the Ohio AFL-CIO; and the George Gund Foundation. The 
breadth of research interests may be seen by« examining a few of the preseTi 
projects. , % y . ^ 

The largesTof the current projects is the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor Force Behavior. This jjr'oject involves repeated interviews over a fifteen 
year period with four groups the United States populatibn: older men, middle- 
aged women, and young men and women. The data are collected for 20,000 
individuals by the. U.S. Bureau .of the Censdfe, and the Center is responsible for 
data analysis. To date dozens of research monographs and special reports have 
been prepared by the staff. - Responsibilities also include the preparation and 
distribution of data tapes for public, use.'" Beginning in 1979, an additional cohort 
of 12,000 young men c^nd women between the ages of 1^ and 21 will be studied on 
an annual bgisls-^or the following five yean. Again the Cen^ will provide 
analysis and puyicuse tapes for this Cohort. 

The QuaUi^y of Working Life Project is another ongoing study operated in 
•conjunction with the .cities of Springfield and Columbus, in an attempt to 
improve both the productivity . and the. meaningfulness of work for public 
employees in-these^^wo munioipa'lities. Center staff serVe as third party 
advisors, as well aS -researchers, to explore new techniques ,for attaining 
management- worker cooperation. 




^ '(Cohtinued on inside of back cover) 



